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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Syria’s Desert—Camels, Tents, 
Oases (pp. 6, 7) 

I Live in Syria (pp. 8, 9) 

Magician’s Daughter (p. 10) 


Concepts Developed 
In Syria Unit 

Water is necessary for life and crops. 
Because much of Syria is desert, many 
of her four and one half million people 
live in great hardship. Little villages 
cluster around oases. Their primitive 
methods of farming produce small crops 
of grains and fruit. Sheep and goats pro- 
vide meat, milk, wool, hides and skins. 

Still poorer desert groups are the no- 
mads, who live in tents and make their 
living from raising camels, sheep, and 
goats. When one grazing area is used up 
they must move on to another. 

Only the narrow plain of 180 miles 
along the Mediterranean is rich and pro- 
ductive. Olives, tobacco, melons, and 
nuts ere the main products. All the big 
towns stand here. 

Camels are the best friends of the 
desert tribes because they can survive 
the heat and they carry their own sup- 
ply of water and food. 

Syria refuses Point Four help for bet- 
ter farming methods from the United 
States because it is suspicious of all for- 
eign nations. In 4,000 years of history 
the country has been conquered many 
times. It has been independent since 
1946 and fears to lose its independence. 


Procedure for Study 
Of the Theme Article 
Aims for the Pupil 

1. To learn cooperation by working 
in small groups and to present a topic 
through discussion. 

2. To gain practice in the organiza- 
tion of material. 

3. To gain practice in presenting 
facts in an interesting way. 


To the pupils: To study and discuss 
the theme article, let us divide into six 
groups. Each group will be given a 
topic to present in a round table dis- 
cussion. 


1. Geography of Syria 


Using a map, make clear to your 
classmates the general geographical as- 
pects of Syria. Compare it in size and 
population with the state of Illinois. 
Note the fertile coastal plain along the 
Mediterranean where all the towns are 
clustered; the towering mountains to 
the east which shut off most of the rains 
from the rest of the country; the huge 
desert stretching out to the east of the 
foothills. 


2. Life in an oasis village 


Describe the type of houses and why 
they are best suited for that climate. 
Tell how the farmers earn a living. 


3. The nomad tribes 


Give a conversational picture of tribal 
life; the average possessions of a family; 
the method of travel; their means of 
livelihood. 


4. Camels—“ships of the desert” 


Camels are important to all Arabs but 
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mostly to the desert dwellers. Explain 
why this is so. 


5. Food in Syria 


In the desert the main meats eaten 
are lamb and goat, since cattle cannot 
stand the heat and drought. Mohammed 
tells of many favorite dishes he eats in 
the city. We know some of the foods 
such as rice, cabbage, and different 
kinds of fruit but many are new and 
strange. 


6. History of Syria 


Syria has been independent since 
1946. She is very proud of this but 
fearful lest she should lose her inde- 
pendence. Why? Be sure to include 
some of the things Mohammed tells in 
his letter about the ancient buildings in 
the country such as the Crusaders’ castle 
and the Aleppo Citadel. 


Role Playing 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To consider Syria’s reasons for re- 
jecting aid offered by Pour Four. 

2. To learn how to handle an inter- 
view. 

3. To gain practice in speaking. 

To the pupils: Let us plan an imagi- 
nary press conference with the dictator 
of Syria, Colonel Shishakly. Some of you 
may choose to take turns representing 
Colonel Shishakly, the others of you are 
reporters for newspapers seeking an in- 
terview. You want to find out if the 
Colonel] plans to accept the latest offer of 
aid from the Point Four program of the 
United States. You know he can refuse 
to answer if your questions antagonize 
him, so you must word them so as not 
to hurt his pride in his country. 
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“Key to Understanding News” 
Coming Next Week 


As announced in the September 17th issue of Junior Scholastic Teacher 
Edition, all teachers having class subscriptions to Junior Scholastic will re- 
ceive the special study and reference unit, YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE NEWS, with the October 22nd issue of the Teacher Edition of 


YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS is a 32-page section 
and will be included only in your Teacher Edition. Teachers desiring extra 
copies for pupils may purchase them at 50% discount, or 10 cents per copy. 
The regular price of the “Key” issue is 20 cents. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 22 

Theme Article: The United Na- 
tions 

Reading Feature: Flying Saucers 

Special Feature: Interview with 
Balinese Dancers 

Health and Nutrition: How's 
Your Health? 


October 29 
Theme Article: Ecuador 
Reading Feature: Halloween 
Party 
Short Story 
Spotlight on America 
Hobbies: Cooking and Party Tips. 











! Live in Syria 
Aim for the Pupils 


To gain practice in letter writing 
through corresponding with Moham- 
med, 

To the pupils: Although Mohammed 
lives -in far-off Syria, there are many 
ways in which his life is similar to yours. 
Draw a single line under all the things 
which are like things that you do. For 
one thing, he likes to eat! His favorite 
after-school snack is a kind of lettuce 
called khass. Tell him what yours is and 
describe it. 

Circle the things in Mohammed's 
letter which are strange to you. Of 
course, many of the dishes he describes 
are unknown to us but some of the 
foods are the same. We eat many kinds 
of squash. Why not try making a dish 
like kusa and then tell him how you 
enjoyed it? 

Mohammed tells of his plans to be a 
doctor. Have you plans for your future 
career? That will be something to in- 
clude in your letter. 

Are you a Scout? Describe some of 
your activities to Mohammed. What his- 
torical or natural places of interest that 
are near your home can you tell about 
in your letter? 


Magician's Daughter 


To the teacher: One of the difficulties 
in working with children who have little 
interest in reading is that they feel set 
apart from the rest of the class. This 
week's reading feature for pupils with 
reading problems has a broad appeal. 
When you gather a group around a 
table to read the story aloud include a 
few good readers who have exhibited 
an interest in “doing tricks” or have 
some other hobby. In the conversation 


that follows the reading, point out that 
those who are interested may follow 
Mr. Clinton's suggestion to locate books 
in the library on performing magic tricks. 

Ask if anyone knows how the thimble 
trick or the paper and cord trick are 
done. If so, give him an opportunity to 
exhibit it to the class. 


Note of Appreciation 
To Teachers Using Junior Scholastic 


Every September, at the start of a 
new school year, we prepare to handle 
promptly and efficiently the clerical and 
bookkeeping work connected with re- 
newal subscriptions and an estimated 
percentage of new subscriptions for 
Junior Scholastic. The influx of orders, 
however, greatly exceeded our most 
optimistic estimate, with the result that 
our staff worked days and nights, in- 
cluding Saturdays, to keep orders and 
shipments of magazines moving on a 
“daily basis.” Of course this evidence 
of the popularity of Junior Scholastic is 
gratifying to our entire organization. 
Our only regret is that several thousand 
teachers have had to wait two or three 
days longer than usual for their first 
copies. If you were among those incon- 
venienced by the delay, please accept 
our apology, and this note of apprecia- 
tion for your understanding of the 
problem 
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Publisher 
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QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. What river is being deepened to 
give Austria an outlet to the North Sea? 
(The Rhine River) 

2. The Nautilus will be the first sub- 
marine in the world to be powered by 
what? (Atomic energy) 

3. What is the highest mountain in 
the world? (Mt. Everest) 

4. In recent years has U. S. church 
membership gone up, gone down, or 
stayed about the same? (Gone up) 

5. In what state is Hungry Horse 
Dam? (Montana) 

6. Sulphur is being mined with a 
floating plant in what state? (Louisiana) 

7. What animal is known as the “ship 
of the desert”? (The camel) 

8. What sea does Syria border on? 
(The Mediterranean) 

9. What is the name for the fertile 
places in the desert where there is 
water? (Oases or oasis) 

10. Is Syria ruled by a king, a dicta- 
tor, or a foreign country? (Dictator) 


Answers to Quiz-word puzzle, p. 13 
ACROSS: 1-be; 3-it; 5-plow; 7- nil; 8-Ohio; 
BOCs. 13-oars; 14-wk.; 15-dies; 16-Apr.; 
l7-hey; 18-elec.; R.R.; 22- leak; 0e; 
ieande: 25-odd; 26-rows; 28-an; 29-Ky 
DOWN: 1 l-bills; 2-E.T.0.; 5-pick; $-wood- 
peter r; 7-now; 9-hairy; '10-ire; ‘11-0.S.S.; 
6-ah@ad; 


18-elm; 19-Leo; 20-rods; 21-red; 
23-downy; -oak. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
¢t: SEEING SYRIA: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 
SUE UBJECTS: I-h; 2-d; 3-a; 4-c; 
oH 8 PI Bes dali 16 Gt GUIDE YOU: 1-b; 2-a. 





Tools for Teachers 


United Nations 
Oct. 22 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: What You Can Do 
for .the United Nations Week 1952, 
1952, free, American Association for the 
U. N., 45 East 65 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. Basic Facts About the United 
Nations, 1951, free, ‘Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. United Nations in the Schools 
(suggestions for classroom and extra- 
curricular activities in elementary and 
secondary schools), 1952, 10¢, Educa- 
tion Committee for Schools and College 
Activities, American Association for the 
U. N., 45 East 65 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. United Nations Day Posters, 1952, 
free, National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day, 816 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Write the 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y., for a list of 
pamphlets for elementary school use. 

BOOKS: How Peoples Work Togeth- 

. the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, 75¢ (Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951). Partners: the United 
Nations and Youth, by Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Helen Ferris, $3.00 (Double- 
day, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Answers to the Critics 
of the United Nations,” by E. A. Gross, 
N. ¥. Times Magazine, April 27, 1952. 
“Re-examining the U. N.,” by Walter 
Lippmann, Reader's Digest, June, 1952. 

FILMS: The following films, for sale 
or rent, are available through the United 
Nations. U. N. at Work, 17 minutes, 
Birth and workings of UNICEF. Grand 
Design, 9 minutes. Problems faced by 
the U. N. and its specialized agencies 
from 1945-51. Defense of the Peace, 12 
minutes. Over-all organization and func- 
tions of the various branches of the 
U. N. For these, and additional listings, 
write: Films and Visual Information 
Division, United Nations, New York. 

FILMSTRIPS: U. N. Builds for the 
Future, 49 frames, McGraw-Hill Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. How UNICEF 
helps needy children the world over. 
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Why Is the Camel 
Blindfolded? 


(See pages 6, 7) 
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Over hill... you really get pulling and holding 


power from U. S. Royal's ‘‘built-in skid chain"’ 
tread. 


control with U. S. Royals. 


Ti ' 
ume, Through dale... you get pin-point steering 


And on city streets... stop on a dime...rain 
or shine! And Royals last longer, too! 


Komember - fur. goos forthen with, 


U.S. 
ROYALS 


America’s favorite bicycle tires 
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New York Harbor Gets 
Brand-new Lightship 


A ship that never goes anywhere 
and never hauls cargo—that’s the 
Ambrose, shown below. 

She is a new U. S. Coast Guard 
lightship. Her powerful lights and 
fog horns guide ocean liners in and 
out of New York Harbor. 

The Ambrose is Diesel-powered, 
but she hardly needs speed. She 
goes only 78 feet outside the harbor 
to Ambrose Channel, then anchors 
for eight months. A relief ship takes 
over for four months while the Am- 
brose is overhauled. 

She is the Coast Guard’s most mod- 
ern lightship. Her lights are visible 
for 14 miles. She is equipped with 
radar, a submarine warning system, 
and a radio beacon. Her radio can 
pick up signals from the West Coast 
and Puerto Rico. 

The Ambrose has a crew of 16. 
They do not mind the lonely life 
aboard ship. The Ambrose has a TV 
and radio set, a big library, and a 
good supply of games for the crew. 
She also has a hobby room, espe- 
cially equipped with woodworking 
tools. And crew members get eight 
days ashore every month. 

The Ambrose replaced a lightship 
which had served as a guide for 26 
years. 





Lightship service was started by 
the British in 1732. The U. S. began 
the same service in 1819. Today the 
U.S has 36 lightships on duty. 


RUSSIA DEMANDS RECALL 
OF U.S. AMBASSADOR 


Russia has barred U. S. Ambassa- 
dor George F. Kennan, saying he had 
made “false statements hostile to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Kennan was appointed am- 
bassador to Russia last May. He has 
long been a leading U. S. expert on 
Russia. When he arrived in Moscow, 
a “hate America” campaign was be- 
ing carried on. In his reports Mr. 
Kennan told how bitter Russia was 
toward the United States. 

Last month he flew to Germany 
on his way to Britain. In Berlin he 
told reporters that Russia was “icy 
cold” toward the U. S. He said it did 
not allow outsiders to speak to Rus- 
sians. 

Russia charged that Mr. Kennan 
was a liar and “slanderer.” It de- 
manded that the U. S. recall him. 

The U. S. State Department took a 
strong stand. It said Russia’s charges 
were false. It supported Mr. Ken- 
nan’s reports and indicated he would 
not return to Moscow. Some U., S. 
Senators have demanded the United 
States expel the Russian ambassa- 
dor. 


Official Coast Guard photo 


This is a ship that never goes anywhere. The Ambrose lightship is anchored 
at the entrance to New York Harbor, where she serves as a guide to shipping. 


Britain Has Exploded 
Its First Atom Bomb 


This bundle of good news has 
given Britons cause to cheer: 

1. Atomic Weapon. Britain has 
successfully exploded its first atomic 
bomb. It is now the third nation to 
have found the secret of the atomic 
bomb. The U. S. exploded the first 
one seven years ago; Russia exploded 
one three years ago. 

Britain's atomic bomb was tested 
on the Monte Bello Islands, 85 miles 
off the northwest coast of Australia. 
The bomb was the 37th known 
atomic explosion in the world. 

Its blast sent a huge cloud 6,000 
feet into the air within a minute. 
Three minutes after the blast, the 
cloud was a mile wide at its center. 
Britain's government has given out 
little information about the bomb. 
Atomic experts say it may have been 
a hydrogen bomb. 


2. Tea. After 12 years, the govern- 
ment has ended tea ratiening. Since 
July 1940, Britons have been allowed 
to buy only two, or sometimes three, 
ounces of tea each week. 


They can now buy as much tea as 
they like. 

Britons are a nation of tea-drink- 
ers. They drink tea four or five times 
a day. Until 1940, the average Briton 
used about 10 pounds of tea a year— 
a total of 440,000,000 pounds. This 
amount was more than half of the tea 
produced every year in the world. 

Since the beginning of World War 
II, Britain has been short on many 
foodstuffs. For example, each Briton 
is allowed to buy only about half a 
pound of meat every week. 

3. Gasoline. British motorists soon 
will be able to buy better gasoline 
than they now use. The government 
is adding more octane to the gaso- 
line. Octane is of the many 
chemical compounds used in making 
gasoline the 


one 


Octane cuts down 
“knocking” in an engine. 

4. TV Link. Britain has completed 
a TV network to Scotland and Wales. 
This link-up means that TV pro- 
grams could be weceived by 80 per 
cent of the population. 
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Rhine River Will Link 
Austria and North Sea 


Land-locked Austria soon 
have a direct outlet to the North 
Sea. For more about Austria, see last 
veek's Junior Scholastic. 

Plans are under way to deepen the 
Khine River from the inland port of 
Basle, Switzerland, to Lake 
stance. This lake lies on the 
of three countries—Austria, Switzer 
land, and Germany. (See map. ) 

Between Basle and Lake Con 
stance, the Rhine is not deep enoug! 
for ocean-going cargo ships. Austria 
sends most of its cargoes to Basle 
by rail. At Basle the cargoes ar 
loaded on large ships which travel 
northward along the Rhine to the 
North Sea. 

When the Rhine is made deeper 
Austrian officials say, cargoes will 
be shipped between Basle and Lake 
Constance at half their present cost 

Seven nations of Western Europe 
will help deepen the Rhine. They 
are: France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Aus 
tria, and Western Germany. Dhey 
also will build plants along the 
Rhine for producing electricity 
These plants and the cheaper water 
transport will help new industries to 
spring up in Austria, 
and Germany. 
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THIS 1909 MERCEDES was one of the winners in the Glidden Tours, an old-car 
race. The three-day race went from New York City to Washington, D. C. 


W. Europe Moves Step 
Closer to Uniting 


A “United States of Europe” is a 
dream many leaders and people of 
European nations have had for a 
long time. 

Six European nations have taken 
another important step toward that 
goal. They are France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. They have 
started writing a “unity” constitu- 
tion. 

The constitution will set up ways 
for the six nations to work together 
on foreign afiairs,. defense, trade, 
money, and other matters. 

The six nations are already work- 
ing together as a team under the 
Schuman Plan. It is a plan for pool- 
ing Western Europe's coal and iron 
and steel. (See Junior Scholastic for 
September 24.) 

The same six nations are partners 
in the European Defense Commu- 
nity (EDC). The goal of EDC is 
to form and train a European army 
of troops of all six nations. 


WANTED: SUPERMEN 
FOR U.S. ATOMIC SUB 


The U.S. Navy is looking for 
“supermen” to man its atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus. The world’s 
first atomic-powered sub, the Nau- 
tilus, will put to sea in 1954. 

Heat and steam in her boilers will 


be created by atomic energy. Her 
only fuel will be a small amount 
of uranium that would last for years. 
She will have unlimited range 
great speed. Details are secret. 

“The Nautilus will be able to take 
long cruises and will need a hardy 
crew,” said a naval officer. “That's 
why we want rugged, healthy men 
with great endurance. They must be 
supermen willing to stay at sea and 
underwater for long stretches.” 

An atomic-powered engine does 
not burn up oxygen. This means the 
Ngutilus would be able to cruise 
around the world several times with- 
out having to surface for oxygen. 

The U.S. Army recently tested its 
new 280-millimeter atomic cannon. 
It can fire accurately on targets as 
far as 20 miles away. The cannon 
can fire atomic shells in all kinds_of 
weather, day or night. 


and 


Swiss Mountain Climbers 
To Try Mt. Everest Again 


Next month six Swiss mountain 
climbers again will try to scale Mt. 
Everest, highest peak in the world. 
Mt. Everest rises to a height of more 
than 29,000 feet. 

Last May and June some of the 
men got to within 1,000 feet of the 
mountain's icy top. They will climb 
the south slope in Nepal. It is much 
harder to climb than the north slope 
in Tibet. But troops of Communist 
China hold Tibet and do not allow 
outsiders to enter. 











News in a Nutshell 











Canadian farmers will harvest 
more wheat this year than ever be- 
fore. The 1952 harvest, an all-time 
Canadian record, will be 655 million 
bushels. The old record was 567 mil- 
lion bushels in 1928. 

The weather was fine for Canada’s 
wheat farmers this year. A warm 
April sun sped early seeding. A cool 
May kept the soil moist and gave 
seedlings a good start. In June and 
July enough rain fell to keep soil 
from drying out.and cracking. Au- 
gust’s warm sunny days ripened the 
milky wheat kernels rapidly. 

About 30 per cent of the wheat 
crop will be eaten by Canadians. 
The rest will be sold to Britain, 
Greece, India, Pakistan, and a dozen 
other countries. 


There are about 10,000,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of insects in the world, 
reports the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Insects make up nearly 
80 per cent of all living creatures. 
About two fifths of all known insects 
are beetles. Most of the rest are 
kinds of moths, butterflies, ants, bees, 
wasps, spiders, flies. 


More and more Americans are be- 
coming members of churches. 
About 58 per cent of our people be- 
long to a church today. In 1940, 49 
per cent were church members. 

The U. S. has 252 religious groups 
with a total membership of 88,674.,- 
005. There are 284,592 church build- 
ings and 181,123 clergymen in the 
U.S. 


| Blondie 
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SURE, ALEXANDER, 
AND DON'T FORGET 
TO CONTRIBUTE 

YOUR SHARE T 
THE RED FEATHE 
CAMPAIGN! GiVE 
ENOUGH, BECAUSE 
THEY'RE DOING 
MORE THAN EVER! ¢ 
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World's only floating sulphur mining plant is towed to Bay Ste. Elaine, La. 


Underwater Mining 


A mining plant that floats will 
soon bring up sulphur from a rich 
deposit deep underwater. The plant 
is built on a 200-foot barge anchored 
at Bay Ste. Elaine in the marshlands 
of Louisiana. 

Workers on the barge will mine 
the sulphur with hot water. They 
will heat water to 325 degrees and 
pipe it into the deposit. (Sulphu 
begins to melt at 240 degrees.) Afte: 
the sulphur is melted down, it will 
be forced to the surface by air pres 
sure, 

Every day the workers will send 
2,000,000 gallons of hot water into 
the deposit. It will yield about 100 
000 tons of sulphur a year 

Sulphur is used in making hun 
dreds of things. 

The U. S. produces more sulphur 
than any other country. Louisiana 
and Texas produce nearly half of the 
world’s suppl 


Problems of Space Travel 


The space ship roared from earth 
straight for the moon at tremendous 
speed. The crew made a perfect 
landing. There's nothing to a trip 
to the moon—on TV. 

But what would it be like in real 
life? 

For one thing, say U. S. scientists, 
a trip to the moon probably wouldn't 
be possible for a number of years. 
The moon is about 240,000 miles 
from earth. The farthest a man-made 


object has gotten away from earth is 
the 250-mile fight of a U. S. Army 
rocket. 

The space ship needed for the trip 
would take nearly 10 years to build 
It would have to be driven by an 
atomic engine. It would need to take 
off at a speed of 15,000 miles an hou 
to break away from earth’s gravity 
No one knows how the human body 
would stand that jerk. 

The human body would be up 
against many other dangers. Scien 
tists have described several of these 

“At an altitude of 10 miles there's 
so little oxygen in the air a person 
would black out in 15 seconds. Aftes 
12 miles, air pressure is so low that 
fluids in the body would begin to 
boil. After 20 miles, the sun’s rays 
would begin to eat away body tis 
sues. 

“After 50 miles the crew would be 
beyond the pull of earth's gravity 
Their bodies would have no weight 
They would float like balloons.” 

The scientists are now studyin 
how best to protect the human bod) 
in future space ship flights. 


Hungry Horse 


Electricity is now being produce:! 
at Hungry Horse Dam in Montana 
It is the world’s third-tallest anc 
fourth-largest concrete dam. The sit« 
for Hungry Horse Dam got its name 
in 1900. One day two work horses 
Tex and Jerry, got lost there. They 
were mighty hungry when found a 
month later. 





Drawing above reproduced from four-color drawing from OUR BIG WORLD; drawing at right from four-color drawing 
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Nomads of the desert travel from pasture to pasture with their cattle and sheep. Camels are used to carry tents and goods. 


SYRIA’'s Desert: 


CAMELS, OASES, TENTS 


BLINDFOLDED camel was 

walking round and round the 
water well of a Syrian village. As 
he walked, he turned a big wheel. 
The wheel dropped a leather bucket 
in the well, and lifted it out, full 
of water. This water emptied into a 
trough*. Then it ran along ditches 
into the fields around the village. 

Why was the camel blindfolded? 
Because, one Syrian farmer ex- 
plained, if the camel had seen he 
wasn't going anywhere, he would 
have .stopped walking. But he 
couldn't see. So he thought he was 
on a long journey, and kept on going. 

Camels are often called “ships of 
the desert.” The thousands of miles 
of desert stretch from the northwest 
coast of Africa to the country of 
Pakistan. There the camel is man’s 
best friend. 

Camels get along well in the 
desert because they carry their own 
food and water supply. They “eat” 
their humps. That is, they store up 
fat in their humps and draw on it 
when there is nothing else to eat. 
Their food is the sharp, prickly 
bushes which grow in the desert. 


The camel's stomach is lined with 
little cells* which hold water. A 
healthy, thirsty camel can drink 
about 25 gallons of water in half an 
hour. This water will keep it going 
for several days. When thirsty, it 
tightens its stomach muscles and 
puinps out some of the water it has 
stored up. 

Camels can survive in the desert 
because they can store up food and 
water inside their own bodies. Men 
and women cannot do this. Yet they, 
too, somehow manage to keep alive 
in the barren desert areas. To under- 
stand.how they do this, let’s look at 
the country of Syria. 


Nearly four and a half million 
people live in Syria, which is the 
size of Illinois. Syria has a coastline 
of 180 miles along the Mediterran- 
ean. A narrow plain lies along the 
sea. Here is the richest part of the 
country. Olive trees grow in the 
moist soil. So do tobacco, melons, 
and nuts. Here stand Syria’s big 
towns. (This article is about desert 
life. To find out about city life, see 
“I Live in Syria,” pp. 8, 9.) 

East of the plain, mountains 


tower up. Sea winds blowing in 
from the Mediterranean are blocked 
by the mountains. The moisture in 


‘ them falls as rain. 


A huge desert stretches out from 
the mountains’ eastern foothills. 
Many people think that a desert is 
just a big level expanse* of sand. 
This is not true. A desert may be 
mountainous, or spread out over 
high plateaus, or cut through by 
deep valleys and canyons. It can be 
covered with gravel, or rock, or hard 
sun-baked clay, as well as by sand. 
What makes land into a desert is 
shortage of water. 

Once in a long while, torrents of 
rain fall on Syria’s desert. The wa- 
ter soaks quickly into the parched 
earth. Then months may pass be- 
fore another drop of rain appears. 

Most people in Syria’s desert 
group together where a good supply 
of water has been found. These fer- 
tile spots are called oases. Hun- 
dreds of miles may separate one 
oasis from the next. 

Houses in an oasis village are 
built around the water wells. They 
are made of sun-baked mud bricks. 
Narrow windows without glass, 
peep through the thick walls. A 
house is built this way so that the 
inside is cool and dim on the hot- 
test, brightest day. 


® Means werd is defined on page 11. 








In rainy countries, houses have 
sloping roofs so that the rain will 
run off them. Syrians don’t need to 
bother about this. Their houses have 
flat roofs. The people sit out on their 
roofs in the evenings to enjoy a 
breeze. In daytime, the desert burns 
under the broiling sun. At night the 
temperature drops. 

An oasis village must have irriga- 
tion. Farmers dig ditches to lead 
water from the wells into their fields. 
Then they can grow crops all the 
year round—rice and corn, wheat, 
barley, and fruit. Farmers work 
their land with simple tools. They 
use wooden plows. They sow their 
grain by hand, and cut it with hand 
sickles. 

The farmers also keep sheep and 
goats. When rain falls, they are 
quick to make use of its benefits. 
They drive their herds away from 
the oasis to feed on the grass which 
sprouts after a rainfall. From their 
sheep and goats the farmers get food 
—meat and milk—and clothing— 
wool, hides and skins. 

The villagers are poor. But some 
Syrians are even poorer. These are 
the wandering tribesmen, called no- 
mads, who have no fixed place to 
live. Instead of houses, they live 
in tents so that they can move on 
from one place to another. 

Nomads make their living from 
their camels, their sheep, and their 
goats. The sheep and goats need 
pasture land for grazing. So little 
grass grows in the desert that they 
soon eat up all they find ir one 
place. Then the nomads fold up 
their tents and move on to fresh 
pastures. 
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Nomads live in small tribes. Each 
family has its own tent, and a few 
furnishings—bowls, kettles, carpets 
and pillows to sleep on. Pasture 
land and the animals usually belong 
to the whole tribe. 

When the animals have eaten up 
the grass, the nomads send out 
scouts to find new pastures. On mov- 
ing day they set to work as soon as 
there is light. Each family takes 
down its tent. They rolfup the long 
strips of coarse cloth. They pull the 
tent poles and stakes out of the 
ground. Then they load the camels. 

The nomad leader rides ahead. 
Behind him stretch the long lines of 
loaded camels. By their side men 
and boys drive flocks of sheep and 
goats. Slowly. the long, thin line 
trails across the desert. 

Toward evening, the tribe reaches 
its new pasture land. As the camels 
arrive, one after the other, they are 
quickly unloaded. Within an hour, 
the people are settled into their new 
homes. In two or three weeks, the 
tribe will be on the move again 
just as their ancestors were. 


SYRIA REFUSES HELP 

The Syrian desert dwellers have 
always had to struggle to stay alive. 
The United States has offered aid to 
Syria under the Point Four program. 
We offered to help the Syrians irri- 
gate the desert lands so that they 
could grow more crops and keep 
more cattle. The Syrians refused 
to take our money. They wouldn't 
let our experts help them make bet- 
ter use of their land. 

The Syrians refused our aid be- 
cause they are afraid to let other 
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Syria lies east of the Mediterranean. 


countries take part in their affairs 
They cannot forget their long his- 
tory as a people ruled by foreign 
nations. More than 4,000 years ago, 
tribesmen from other lands swept 
into Syria. Since then Syria has been 
conquered by many foreign armies 
Before World War I, the country 
was part of the Turkish Empire. 
Then, when the war ended, the 
French took over from the Turks. 

The Syrians continued to struggle 
for freedom. At last, in 1946, they 
won it. Syria is now an independent 
country and a member of the 
United Nations. 

A dictator, Colonel Shishakly, has 
ruled Syria since 1949. Everyone 
has to do as he says. Some people 
think that he would like to accept 
our aid. But he is afraid of stirring 
up unrest among his people. 

The United States still hopes that 
Syzia will join Point Four. It offers 
the Syrians their best chance of con- 
quering the hardships of life in the 
desert. 
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Wherever there is a water supply in the desert, a little farming village grows up. Water from village is used in fields. 





I LIVE IN 


SYRIA 


‘tA 


Mohammed is 15. 


Y FAVORITE breakfast is white 

cheese, black olives, tea, butter, 
and bread. Our bread comes in many 
forms. I like best the flat, round 
bread. It’s about 12 inches in diam- 
eter and half an inch thick. Some- 
times I eat it with jam, sometimes 
with butter. 

For lunch I like kubbee lebaniye. 
It's made of wheat cereal and ground 
meat mixed together into little round 
balls. The balls are cooked and then 
served in a big bowl. The bow! is 
filled with a creamy and spicy kind 
of milk. We call this special milk 
ayran. It is made of yogurt* mixed 
with water and spices. 

We have many kinds of kubbee. 
Kubbee siniye is made by putting the 
wheat cereal and meat on a big round 
tray in an oven. After the meat is 
baked, it is cut the way you cut up a 
pie. 

For lunch we always have fresh 
salads and vegetables. We often use 


As told to KENT HURLEY 
By MOHAMMED QOJA 


mint and watercress in our salads. 

Kusa is another food ! like for 
lunch. It is a kind of squash which 
is shaped like a long, thin bottle. The 
inside of the kusa is taken out. The 
kusa is stuffed with rice, meat, spices, 
and then cooked. 

Malfoof, a hot dish we eat for sup- 
per, is made by wrapping thin cab- 
bage or grape leaves around meat 
and rice. It is one of my favorite hot 
dishes. 

With all our meals we have fresh 
fruit such as apples, bananas, grapes, 
and oranges. We drink tea for break- 
fast only. For our other meals we 
drink ayran, fruit juice, or water. 

I like to eat and I am always hun- 
gry. After school in the afternoon I 
like to eat something such as khass. 
It is like lettuce, but shaped like a 
big banana. We buy khass at markets 
along the way from school. 

Perhaps I am always hungry be- 
cause I get a lot of exercise. Basket- 


Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 


This is the new business quarter of Damascus, the capital city of Syria. 
City also has ancient quarters with old buildings, narrow, winding streets. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


ball is my favorite sport, and I play 
it often at school. I also play football 
and volley ball. In spring I work out 
with the class track and field team. 
I swim in the school pool. 

I live in Aleppo, the second largest 
city in the Republic of Syria. I am 
15 years old. Four years ago I finished 
my studies in the public schools in 
Aleppo. 

Now I attend Aleppo College, an 
American school, where I have be- 
gun to learn English. I am in the 
fourth class. 

Later, I plan to study medicine at 
the American University in Beirut. 
Once I become a doctor I will return 
to Aleppo to help people here. 

My school days are always very 
full. In winter I get up at 5:30 a.m. 
I dress and wash, eat breakfast, and 
leave for school at 6:30. I live two 
kilometers* from the school, so if the 
weather is nice I often walk. 

Whether I walk or take a bus, I 
get to school at about 7 a.m. Then 
I play until 7:55. If I have work to 
do I go into the study hall and do it. 
After that I go to my homeroom for 
five minutes to hear special an- 
nouncements. 

Every morning at 8 a.m. we have 
an assembly. The Monday and 
Wednesday assemblies are talks by 
our teachers. They tell us about their 
homes in America, or about the 
places they have visited in Europe 
and the Near East and Africa. 


MOVIES ABOUT THE U. S. 


On Friday we usually have a 
cinema*. The cinemas are about 
sports, nature, science, or scenes of 
America. Everyone likes them very 
much. 

After assembly, classes begin. We 
have five periods every morning of 
40 minutes each, and three periods 
in the afternoon of 45 minutes each. 
We have two hours for lunch, from 
12:15 to 2:15. I always go home for 
lunch. 

School is out at 4:30 in the after- 
noon. I hurry home. After I finish, 
I study my lessons until about 6:30, 
and then I listen to the radio for a 
half hour. 

We have supper at 7 p.m., and 
after supper I study. I am always in 
bed by 9 p.m., for I must get up early 
the next day. 


*% Means word in defined on page 11. 








The house I live is in very large. 
It has to be, for my family is large. 
I have five sisters and two brothers. 

My father’s name is Mahmud. He 
is a merchant, selling rice, tea, sugar, 
and other foods. Like most merchants 
in Syria, my father also owns land 
and horses. 

Sometimes during vacation my 
father takes me on trips with him. 
Last summer I went with him to 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Our summer vacation lasts from 
the middle of June to the middle of 
September. Then we have two weeks 
about Christmas time, and two weeks 
at Easter. We also have many gov- 
ernment and _ religious holidays, 
which usually last for one day. But 
when they come on Friday or Mon- 
day, these holidays make a long week 
end. Then we can go away on trips. 

About two weeks ago I went with 
the Boy Scouts to Qal’at-el-Hosn, 
which means “The Castle of the 
Knights.” The castle is a four-hour 
drive from Aleppo. 


THE CASTLE AND CITADEL 


Our teacher told us all about the 
castle. It was built by Crusaders 
about 800 years ago. It is a huge 
castle, with two great walls, one be- 
hind the other, running all around 
the mountain peak. Between the 
walls is a deep moat*. Behind the 
walls are many buildings, storerooms, 
dining rooms, stables, and other parts 
of a castle. The castle used to hold 
2,000 knights. They were strong 
enough to control the broad valley 
at the foot of the mountain. 

Many generals tried to capture the 
fortress. To do this, they would at- 
tack it from the south side. The 
mountain on the other side was too 
steep to go up. 

My friends and I took tents and 
food along with us and spent a night 
at the castle. We had hoped that we 
could sleep inside in the great court- 
yard, but the guards would not let 
us. So we put our tents outside the 
castle walls on the south side, where 
all the attacking armies had made 
their camps. 

Sometimes the Boy Scouts make 
trips inside the city of Aleppo, too. 
Every year we go to the Aleppo 
Citadel. It is a large fortress built on 
top of a high hill in the center of the 
city. 

The gateway is a tower. In the 
front of the tower is a high doorway, 


and it looks easy to go into the cita- 
del. But after walking through the 
doorway, you have to turn right, and 
then left, and then left again, and 
then right, and then left! 

Above you are many holes in the 
stone ceilings and walls. Behind these 
holes in the walls once stood soldiers 
who could have shot you at any min- 
ute. And from the ceiling holes they 
could have poured boiling oil. So 
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any army that wanted to capture our 
citadel by coming in through the 
front door had a hard time! 

I would very much like to receive 
letters from boys and girls in the 
United States. I may not be able to 
answer all the letters, but I have 
many friends who will be glad to 
help me. My address in Aleppo is: 
P. O. Box 101, Aleppo, Syria. I would 
like to practice my English. 











oR cle-facts 


PATHWAYS FOR PICTURES 


Pictures flow like water. The tele- 
vision network is like a lawn sprin- 
kling system. Television pictures 
“flow” through coaxial cable to dis- 
tant TV broadcasting stations where 
they are “sprayed” te tall towers. 
Each tower covers an area about fifty 
miles around. 


Right at home—behind home 
oe The World Series, foot- 
all games, the presidential cam- 
paign. Through television, all 
these can be seen by you from 
“box seats” right in your own 
living rooms. The events are car- 
ried from city to city by the Bell 
System’s amazing TV network. 


Or fly through the air, Tele- 
vision programs also travel from 
city to city by radio-relay, They 
fly through the air on very short 
waves — called microwaves. They 
skim over the countryside, skipping 
along from one relay station to 
the next. 


The Bell System’s coaxial cable and radio-relay network carries both tele- 
vision programs and Long Distance telephone calls. The network is still 
growing. This means better telephone service—and network television— 


for more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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EET one of the youngest magi- 

cians in the U. S. She's Janet 
Clinton, 13, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Janet 
has appeared on TV and in theatres, 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, churches. 

“I wanted to be a magician as far 
back as I can remember,” Janet re- 
cently told a Junior Scholastic re- 
porter at her home. 

“That's right,” said her father. 
“Janet became a magician when she 
was eight.” Her father is Frank Clin- 
ton, a well-known magician. His 
wife, Ruth, works with him. 

“Yes, when Janet was seven she 
thought up her own first trick,” said 
Mrs. Clinton, “It wasn’t really magic 
~but it was her start.” 

This is what happened. One eve- 
ning Janet fastened down the tele- 
phone receiver with™ scotch tape. 
Soon after, the telephone rang. As 
Mr. Clinton went to answer it, Janet 
called out, “I am saying my magic 
words, Dad. You will not be able to 
answer the call.” 

He tried to lift the receiver. It 
didn't budge. The telephone rang 
again. Finally he saw the scotch tape 
and removed it. But by then the tele- 
phone had stopped ringing. 


JANET STARTS MAGIC 


“You weren't angry with me,” 
Janet said. “You were glad I made 
believe | was a magician. You began 
teaching me real magic.” 

By the time Janet was eight she 
had learned five magic tricks. She 
appeared on TV. 

“I took my time teaching Janet 
new tricks,” said Mr. Clinton. “I 
taught her a new trick only after she 
mastered the old ones. It’s not how 
many tricks she knows that’s impor- 
tant. It's how well she does what 
she knows,” 

He said he knew a world-famous 
magician who could do only seven 


Magician’s 
Daughter 


tricks. But the magician did them so 
well people were amazed by his skill 
and split-second timing. 

“A girl or boy who wants to be a 
magician can find many good books 
on magic in a library,” Mr. Clinton 
said. “Study and ptactice one trick 
until you have it down pat. 

“You know,” he said, “girls are 
always losing their thimbles. I don’t 
know why they have so much trou- 


ble.” 


THIMBLE TRICK 


He raised his right hand and 
spread his fingers apart. There was 
nothing on them. Then he wiggled 
his fingers and waved his hand. 
When he stopped, there was a thim- 
ble on his forefinger. 

He removed the thimble and put 
it on his left palm. Slowly he closed 
his fingers over the thimble. When 
he opened his hand, the thimble was 
gone. Then he waved his hand again. 
When he stopped, there was one 
thimble on his forefinger—and an- 
other on his middle finger. 

“I think you have 2 thimble, too,” 
he said to the reporter. He produced 
one from behind the reporter's tie. 
Quickly he made the three thimbles 
disappear. Then he waved both 
hands and wiggled all his fingers. 
When he stopped, he had eight 
thimbles on his fingertips! 

“Here's another trick which proves 
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Boris Bakehy 
Janet is a 13-year-old magician. 


a magician doesn’t need much equip- 
ment,” Janet said. 

She picked up a folded piece of 
paper and placed a long cord inside 
the fold. “Imagine that the cord is 
a woman,” she said. “I will saw her 
in half.” She cut the paper and cord 
in two with scissors. 

“Now I'll put the woman back in 
one piece,” Janet said. She moved 
the two halves of paper and cord to- 
gether. She held them high for a few 
seconds in one hand. With her other 
hand she pulled one end of the cord. 

It came out of the folded paper in 
one piece! 

Like all good magicians, Janet 
never tells how she does a trick. She 
doesn’t work full time as a magician. 
She appears on shows only on Friday 
or Saturday nights so that she can 
keep up with her school work. 

She is in the ninth grade at Packer 
Collegiate Institute, a private school 
in Brooklyn. Her favorite subjects 
are English and French. For hobbies 
she collects stamps, paints, and prac- 
tices her magic. 

“When I grow up,” she said, “I'd 
like to be an art teacher by day—and 
a great magician by night.” 


The Magic Dollar-Bill Trick 



































Hold dollar bill with portrait facing 
audience and right side up. Fold length- 
wise toward you, so portrait is on out- 
side fold. Then double right end back 
tewerd you and place next to left end, 


grasping it with fingers of left hand. 
Double bill again, this time toward 
oudience, right te left. Keep your 
hand in front so audience cannot see 
just what you are doing. With right 


hand take end of bill which is toward 
audience. Pull to right. You will then 
have reversed ends of bill. When you 
unfold it, the portrait is upside down. 
Practice this trick before a mirror 








WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


buzz. Buzz is one of many English 
words which have taken .on new 
meanings in the United States. “Ill 
buzz you later,” is a way of saying, 
“T'll phone you later.” 

By definition, buzz means a “low, 
humming sound.” A bee buzzes in 
flight; a buzz of conversation is what 
you often hear in a classroom before 
the bell has rung. The sound of the 
bee, of murmuring voices, and of 
some electric bells all have the hum- 
ming quality that the word buzz 
suggests. 

Words that sound like what they 
mean are described by a long and 
fancy adjective—onomatopoeic 
(AWN-oh-MAT-oh-PEE-ihk). But 
you don’t have to remember this 
word unless you want to impress 
your friends and family. Just remem- 
ber that words like buzz have sounds 
tLat are similar to their meanings. 


In a good dictionary, such as Web- 
ster’s, the origins of words are usu- 
ally described in brackets directly 
after each word. (A few diction- 
aries use parentheses.) Words like 
buzz, that were formed to sound like 
what they describe, are identified as 
“imitative.” 

Most of the ten words below are 
imitative or onomatopoeic words 
like buzz. Cross out those that aren't. 
Check your answers in a dictionary. 

hiss, screech, hum, talk, squeak, 
chirp, crash, giggle, boom, sing. 

What other imitative words can 
you think of and add to this list? 
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Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


cell. Noun. A tiny section of the body 
of a living creature in which life-giving 
fluids are built up. 

cinema (SIN-ee-mah). Noun. A movie, 
or the business of making films. Some- 
times cinema is used to mean a moving 
picture theatre. 

expanse (ex-PANS). 
stretch of space. 

kilometer (KILL-oh-mee-ter). Noun. 
A measurement of distance used in 
many foreign countries. The length of a 
kilometer is 3,280 feet—or nearly five 
eighths of a mile. 

moat. Noun. A deep, wide trench 
around a building, which is usually 
filled with water. A moat prevents peo- 
ple from entering the building without 
permission. 

trough (TRAWF). Noun. A box-like 
container, often made of wood, which 
is commonly used to hold food or water 
for farm animals. It*is also used to lead 
water from one place to another. 

yogurt (YOH-gert). Noun. A_ milk- 
food that resembles whipped cream in 
appearance but is slightly sour to the 
taste. 


Noun. A wide 





BUILD A 
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WIN *°4,000) ror a couece career! 


THINK OF IT! You can have the 
thrill of creating your own “dream 
car” or “car of tomorrow” by build- 
ing a scale model of it, right at home 
—then enter it in the big Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition and 
try for one of the many awards to 
be won! 


There are 734 separate awards, 
worth $65,000 —cash awards up to 
$150 each, trips to the Craftsman’s 
Guild 4-day National Convention 
with all your expenses paid, and 
University Scholarships from $1,000 
to $4,000 each. 


You don’t have to make an operatin 
model, just a solid model of w 
plaster or any easily worked, durable 
material. Work in your own ideas as 
to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
—then paint it to suit your own taste. 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
will even send you plans and sugges- 


tions to get yours started, and show 
you how to work out your own 
designs! 


Over 115 young men like yourself 
have won Guild scholarships already 
— over 10,000 other boys ts won 
awards worth more than $538,000! 
You have a good chance—you'll have 
great fun—so send in this coupon 
today and get 


734 Awords—worth $65,000 


Eight University Scholarships 
« (choose your own university!) worth 
$1,000 to $4,000 each. * All-Ex 
Trips to the exciting 4-da ild 
Convention. * Cash and other 
yee hah wi rage * Identical 
Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
duplicated for the next boy. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE AND EASY 


You are eligible to emter the Competition if you live 
in eS United States + if you were at least 12 but not 
yet 20 on September | 1942. 

You compete inst 
identical awards for roup—Junior Div 
12 through 15) end tenles ivinon (boys 16 through 19). 
No entry fee—just build a solid model of a car accord- 
ing to your own ideas of design. Full instructions fur- 
nished free. 


s in your own > wae 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman 's Guild Competi- 
tion for 1953. Also—send me the Crafaman's burton and mem- 
bership card plus complete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation tw me. 


Name 
Address 

City and Zone 
I was born on the 
Parent or Guard 
Name of my school 


City 


























Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


leader” 


* KEYBOARD” 
* Fits 


* Everybody's 
Needs! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ask 
him to exploin his easy payment plan. 
Terms os low as $1 @ week. 
ee 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Ramblin’ Runt 


AY down south in the land of cot- 

ton, folks are mighty proud of 
Georgia Tech. The Ramblin’ Wrecks 
didn’t lose a game last season and are 
supposed to be even better this year. 
They have everything—speed, heft, 
power, and depth. And a little man* 
leads them! 

I refer to Leon Hardeman, the sawed- 
off halfback. Little Leon offers living 
proof that you don’t have to be a giant 
to be a great college athlete. Just 5-feet- 
6-inches tall and weighing 168 pounds, 
he hits like a bullet and then flies when 
he gets into the open. 

He’s a low runner who seems to scoot 
right out from under the giants who try 
to tackle him. Last year he carried the 
ball 126 times and gained 617 yards. 

Oddly enough, little T.N.T. wasn’t 
rated very highly when he came up to 
the varsity last season. He had been an 
outstanding athlete at Lafayette (Ga.) 
High School. But he hadn’t been sought 


after by college coaches because of his 
size. 

He showed only so-so-promise as a 
freshman—less, in fact, than several of 
his teammates. He began to come on in 
spring practice. By the time the 1951 
season rolled around, Coach Bobby 
Dodd couldn't keep him off the varsity. 
He made the little fellow his regular 
left halfback—and the rest you know. 

Besides being a terrific scat back, the 
mighty midget plays a fine game of 
baseball. He’s a regular on the Tech 
nine. This is how he lists his “favorites”: 

Actor, John Wayne; actress, Ava 
Gardner; singer, Patti Page; dance band, 
Billy May; school subject, English; hob- 
by, all sports; and ambition, to be a 
football coach. 

For the most thrilling moment of his 
career, he picks his touchdown against 
Baylor in the Orange Bowl Game last 
January (Tech won, 17-14). 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 














Want energy and healthy growth? 
You need proteins for both. 

Eat good amounts of foods like these: 
Meat and fish, eggs, milk and cheese. 





Growing bodies need plenty of protein to build new tissue 


To be sure you get enough 


food at each mea!, even if 


make it a rule to eat one protein 


it is only a glass of milk 








quiz-word PUZZLE 






























































This six-inch bird 
works very hard while 
climbing up the side of 
o tree. It has a sharp 
beak and black and 
white feathers. 

The bird’s name ap- 
peers in this 35-word 
puzzle. Score 3 points 
for each you get right. 
Top score, 105. 


“To — ornotto — —.” 
Neuter pronoun 


. Farmer's tool for cutting soil and turn- |. 


ing it over. 
. Nothing (rhymes with hill) 
. Columbus is the capital of this state. 
Officer Candidate School (abbrev. ). 
. You row a boat with these. 
Week (abbrev.). 
5. Stops living. 
. April (abbrev.) 
. You shout this word to get someone's 
attention. 
Electricity (abbrev.). 
. Railroad (abbrev.). 
2. A crack or hole through which water 
can pass. 
. Female deer. 
. Pieala ———-— means pie with ice 
cream. * 
5. Two is an even number, three is ———. 
. Lines of seats. 
. Indefinite article. 
. Kentucky (abbrev.). 


DOWN 


: Belonging to Bill. 

. European Theatre of Operation 
(abbrev. ). 

. Choose, select. 

. Mystery bird pictured above, 

. At present. 
Covered with hair. 

. Anger. 


11. Office of Strategic Services (abbrev. ). 
16. In advance of. 

18. Shade tree. 

19. — — — the lion. 

20. Fishing poles. 

21. Color. 

23. Covered with down or soft hairs. 

27. An acorn grews into an — — —. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers te last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Sp.; 3-seam; 5-non; 6-eddy 
10-and; ll-aria; 12-N. G.; 13-damp; 14-vow; 
15-owl; 16-boil; 18-ha; 20-Inca; 2l-met; 22- 
beer; 23-ore; 24-Kans.; 26-St. 

DOWN: li-send; 2-pa; 3-song; 4-meadow- 
lark; 5-Nan; 7-drawl, 8-dim; 9-yap; 14-voice; 
16-bib; 17-one; 18-hers; 19-ate; 21-Mont.; 25- 
as 


Out of Order 


Mary: “When the clock strikes thir 
teen, what time is it?” 
Jerry: “Time to get it fixed.” 


Carolyn Salisbury, Chill £11 School, Rochester, N. Y 


No Escape 


Prison Guard; “Sir, 1 want to report 
that ten prisoners have just broken 
out. 

Ww. arde n (interrupting): “Sound the 
alarm, blow the whistle, broadcast a 
warning!” 

Prison Guard: “Let me call a doctor 
first. It looks like the measles.” 


Randall Denby, Pave (Ga.) School 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. tf your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 


FRAMED. Jean Trever, Potterville 


(Mich.) H. S., 


took this picture of 


herself while looking in a mirror. 
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Da Fans 


ee" Popularity - Cute Styles - Beauty Tips + Smooth Manners 
f \ Hobbies - Things to De - Things to Make 


*\ 
\ WAN Every single month TEEN-TOPICS will give you a 


~ 








bouncing batch of ideas for fun and popularity... 
and for all that, you part with one wee quarter. 
Yep! — twelve issues for 25¢. Mail it with 
the coupon today and TEEN-TOPICS 
will rush to you once a month 
for a whole year. 





; Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. K-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Mass. 
25¢ enclosed for 1 yel¥’s subscription (12 issues) 
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Jealousy 


Last night I was watching TV, 
Eating steak from a tray on my knee. 
It was quite a surprise, 
When I found all the eyes 


Of the hungry performers on me! 


Judy Kapers, Shaker Heights (0) Jr. H. SB. 


Right Answer 


Betty: “My dog is very smart.” 
Marcia: “What can he do?” 
Betty: “I ask him how much two 


minus two is, and he says nothing.” 
Kather Huyeer, Grandville, Public Behool, Jenison, Mich. 


Inconsistent 


Bill: “I've eaten beef all my life and 
now I'm as strong as a bull.” 
Joe: “That's funny. I've eaten fish all 


my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” 
Alice Mergs, American Valley School, Valley Ford, Calif 


Cautious 


Chemistry Professor: “This gas is 
deadly poison. What steps would you 
take if it escaped?” . 

Student: “Long ones, sir.” 

William Bakers, Welle Jr. H. 8.. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Good Vision 
Bob: “Eating carrots is good for the 
eyes.” 
Floyd: “How can you prove it?” 
Bob: Well, I never saw a rabbit 
wearing glasses.” 
Serah A Keith, 421 King Street, Georgetown, #&. C 


Quite a Trip, 


Judy: “1 fell over fifty feet today.” 

Karen: “Goodness! Weren't you 
hurt?” 

Judy: “No, but it sure was hard get- 
ting off the floor of that crowded bus.” 


Judith Ann Vollenhals, 315 N. Penn. Ave., Alexandria, Ind 


Problem Parents 


Tom: “Why did the little shoe run 
away?” 
Grace: “I don’t know, why?” 
Tom: “Because his mother was a 
sneaker and his father was a loafer.” 
Judy Allen, Kingman (Ariz.) Jr. H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Nancy: “This is an ideal spot for a 
picnic.” 
Ned: “It must be—fifty million in- 
sects can’t be wrong.” 
Carol Pagen, Cleveland Jr. H. &., St. Paul, Mina 
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“It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasées in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 


Right This Way 


Judith Berman, Hibbard School, Chi- 
cago, IIL, writes: 


When a boy who asks a girl to a 
party is much shorter than She, should 
she accept? 


If she likes the boy and would enjoy 
going to the party with him, the girl 
should accept his invitation. In junior 
high school many girls are taller than 
boys of their age. It’s not until later that 
the boys suddenly shoot up and pass 
the girls. 

Even if the boy stays shorter than the 
girl, she shouldn't be embarrassed to go 
to a party with him. It’s the kind of a 
person he is that really counts. Remem- 
ber, too, that the difference in height 
didn’t stop the boy from asking the girl 
in the first place. 


Howard Hinnant, Fairmount Heights 
Elementary School, Washington, D. C., 
wants to know: 


Is it all right for a 12-year-old boy to 
walk a girl home from school and carry 


her books? 


Walking a girl home from school is a 
fine way to get to know her. Probably the 
girl would be very pleased to have you 
walk with her. But the polite thing to do 
is to ask: “May I walk you home?” It's 
also well-mannered to offer to carry her 
books. But if you are already carrying a 
load of your own books, the girl won't 
expect you to carry hers, too. 











U. S. Presidents on Foreign Stamps 
Washington, Lincoln, Adams, immortaliaed on spee- 
tacular 3 colored San-Marino commemoratives — a 
unique historic issue! L of Columbus! Angels 
Bird Study’ course ‘mn brilliant colors! Dozens of 
other fascinating items in giant collection of 808 
\'l D fferent Stampe—-all for 25¢ With your 
for approvals. OCEAN STAMP CO., Bex 
omecrest Sta. 29. Brooklyn, 
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NEW CATALOG “22 


quality Over 300 artist desgns Send 
S¢ for our attractive catalog and 
beoutifel pin or ring ler your class 
Dept. *, Motel Arte Go. Rochester, H. ¥. 


FIRST U.§$. STAMPS (1847) 


mment reissues Se and ide, plus $2, $5 U. §&., 
included in Giant Bargain U. 58. of 
Ale Mail, 19th and high values stamps. All only 
te te new U. S&S. approvals 
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a YOURSELF: 
80-89—Better 
se ve7e tein Below 70—How 
more work? 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. SEEING SYRIA —21. U.S. Navy supermen 


— 2. More and more Americans 
—.3. Montana’s Hungry Horse 
__4. Six Swiss mountain climbers 


In each of the following sentences, 
cross out the ONE FALSE ending. 
Score 5 points for each you correctly 


cross out. Total, 35. __5. The moon 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1. The richest part of Syria and the 6. A mining plant that floats 
7 
8 
9 





country’s main cities lie 
a. along the Mediterranean. 
b. on the mountains of the east. 
c. on a narrow plain. 


. Six European nations 
__8. Canadian farmers 
__9. Land-locked Austria 


2. Most of the rest of Syria is a huge . has started to produce electricity. 
desert. A desert is formed by lack of . is the world’s largest dam. 


water. It ». will try to scale Mt. Everest next 
a. is never anything but sand. month. 
b. can be covered by gravel or . are becoming church members. 


rock or clay or sand. >. will bring up sulphur from an under- 
. can be flat, mountainous, cut water deposit. 











by valleys. . soon may have a direct outlet to the 
3. Many of the desert people group North oon. ; 
together in villages on oases. In these . is about 240,000 miles from earth. 
villages the houses . are needed to man the atomic-pow- 
a. are grouped around the water ered submarine Nautilus. ‘ 
wells. . are writing a unity constitution, 
b. have no roofs. so that they are j- Will harvest more wheat this year ! 
open to the sun. , than ever before. 
ec. have mud-brick walls and slit- 
like windows. 





My score 





4. Oasis families earn their living by 
a. raising grains and fruits. 3. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 
b. raising sheep and goats. Check the correct ending to each of 
ec. working in factories which man- the following statements. Score 10 
ufacture glass out of sand. points each. Total, 20. 


NE W! STUDENT DRUMS 


FOR PARADE. . “<= 
FOR CONCERT “= 


te 


5. Some desert dwellers are wander- ] A complete line, including 


dhs = pes . } snare drums, Sqeete 
ing tribe smen, called nomads. They é pa ~~. Be 
a. raise sheep and goats. y/ ! and concert bass drum — 


b. are often on the move from one eg vides professional perforrs> TT 
pasture land to another. OXY ance for the student or 
/ ¢ | school musician. Fully PERFORMANCE 
c. live in small inns scattered over  . , registered 
the desert. by the Pan-American factory. See 
} | your dealer, or write for free érom 
6. Syria today is | picture. Address Department 1038 


a. a French colony. Pa N- A MERICAN 

b. ruled by a dictator. BAND INSTRUMENTS 

c. an independent country and a Division of C. G. Conn itd., Elkhort, Indieno 
U. N. member. 1. The animal pictured above is often 

known as the 


~~——" ——— 


b G0rs- MTS FREE/ 


NEW, EXCITING 16-PAGE BOOK 

Shows you how to amaze friends with 

eye-opening tricks of chemical magic 

like ch water 

to blood and blood to fL 

stone. Tells you how I og Re: 

to do many fascinating t 5 ot ‘bn " 

home experiments and [saad Wit : 
’ 


7. Syria refused Point Four aid from 
the U. S. because she a. king of the béasts. 
a. has a long history of foreign b. ship of the desert. 
rule. c. lord of the jungle. 


b. fears losing her independence. 2. He gets on well where he lives be- 
c. doesn’t need it. cause he 


, My score__ a. can store up his own food and 
water supply. 


2. NEWS SUBJECTS b. has long legs for wading 


streams. try oom of your own. our 
ye aa ; free copy 
Match each subject in the upper col- . is bigger and fiercer than the | todey . . . Address Porter for Chomdoct Company om 


umn with the correct ending in the lower other animals. } aa eae Sy meryiend. 


column. Score 5 points for each. Total, ? Sue CME 
45. ~My score Total score____ oS for MCRAFT 


shows you the big, Mai 

new Chemcraft outfits. 

Describes fun, thrills, Chemcrott Senior Lab. 
edventure you can have with ie » Chemeret chemis- 








WHY DO-WE SAY. 


“it's —— cats and dogs" 





In 17th century England, refuse and 
filth were often thrown into the streets. 
A heavy rain would cause the gutters 
to flow with all sorts of objects, in- 
cluding dead cats and dogs. It wasn’t 
long before people would shake their 
heads at heavy rains and say, “‘It's 
raining cats and dogs.” 


acd 


<= 


er 
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Outside it may be “raining cats and dogs.” But inside 
—that Planters Peanut bag—it’s all sunshine. Those 
big oven-fresh, vitamin-rich peanuts are the crunchiest, 
meatiest energy treats on the market. No other peanut 
looks so good and tastes so good; and no other peanut 
offers so much healthful protein food. Look for 
“Mr. Peanut” on the,wrapper of Planters Peanuts, 
Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Planters Peanut 
Butter, He’s your guarantee of peanut perfection. 








Some Teachers Talk Back 


about Hardy Finch’s appraisal of “The English Teacher 
of the Future” in Scholastic Teacher of last May 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (page 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to this discussion. 
Additional articles and letters on this 
important document will appear in 
Scholastic Teacher throughout the year. 
Send us your comments.—Editor. 


Dear Editor: 


In the May 7, 1952, issue of Scholas- 
tic Teacher I read with great interest 
the article “The English Teacher of the 
Future” by Hardy Finch. May I make 
one or two comments as a teacher of 
English for the past twenty years, writer 
of several articles on rejuvenating the 
English program, and co-editor of a 
literature series of texts. 

I gather that this report of the Eng- 
lish committee is looked upon as some- 
what revolutionary in the field of Eng- 
lish teaching. The Scholastic article 
wonders where we can find an English 
teacher who can fulfill the bill. I am 
inclined to believe that many such 
teachers are already in the high school 
classroom. 

In my own school, Cuyahoga Heights, 
Cleveland 25, Ohio, we carry on such 
a program, with each year’s English 
program adapted to the kinds of pupils 
in our classes, each unit planned around 
needs, experiences, community back- 
ground and affairs, etc., with never a 
thought that we are doing anything 
revolutionary or unusual. Twenty years 
ago in a tiny school in central Ohio I 
taught my English classes under a pure 
laboratory method. I am sure that many 
teachers, like myself, compile in co- 
operation with the individual student, 
individual reading lists, individual prob- 
lems within unit composition work. 

Our short story unit is based on teen- 
age problems, “growing-up,” while an 
extensive composition unit is called 
“Myself,” an analysis of personality 
problems. In a poetry unit we study the 
wonders of language, the power of com- 
munication, the improvement of written 
and oral expression through shrewd 
selection of words, phrases, and colorful 
arrangement of ideas. 


We study daily use of language 
through editorials, telephone conversa- 
tion, radio, advertisements, comics, etc. 
In reading A Tale of Two Cities which 
we request and thoroughly enjoy, we 
make a trip to modern France, planning , 
as if we were really sailing next week. 
We learn millions of fascinating things 
in this unit. In fact two girls are actually 
saving for a trip to Paris! 

I could go on forever when English 
teaching is under discussion, but I sim- 
ply wish to say that I cannot see any- 
thing revolutionary or astonishing in 
this report. Such work has been going 
on for years. 

Miss Christine W. West 
Berea, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Finch: 


You wrote in the Scholastic Teacher 
ol May 7 that you wanted to hear from 
any with the energy, drive and back- 
ground to do the job outlined by the 
English Language Arts volume if he (or 
she) had not already left to become a 
supervisor. 

I have been trying to be such a one; 
but I'll agree, Hardy, if I may take the 
liberty to address you thus, it takes a 
“Hardy” girl or boy. 

My work with Dr. Dora V. Smith: at 
the University of Minnesota and with 
Dr. Walter Loban and Dr. Paul Witty 
at Northwestern University has inspired 
me to try to be the superior E. L. A. 
teacher. However, there have been dis- 
couraging moments... After a sum- 
mer of inspiration . . . one often returns 
to his traditional school . . . to have the 
inspiration gradually die out from . . . 
repeated discouragements. This has hap- 
pened to me several times, but I have 
recalled Paul Witty’s philosophy for 
such a dark moment, “It is better to 
light a candle in a dark place... .” All 
of us, though, I think, become impatient 
with the slow-grinding wheels of cur- 
riculum change and the reluctance of 
many teachers to even consider change. 

If the English teachers agreed on the 
attitudes of the E. L. A. according to 
the Curriculum Study Commission of the 
N.C. T. E., that would be a high hurdle 
out of the way. I believe that the publi- 
cation of the reports of the C. C. will go 
far in publicizing these aims, and there- 
by make the way easier for those of us 
who have had direct access to these 
ideas from Miss Smith and others and 
have tried to put them into practice. In 
fact, the actuality of a guide for the 
curriculum planners and English teach- 


3-T 


ers of the future is a big step forward. 
Many teachers of English and many 
school systems have talked about want- 
ing to do something about the English 
curriculum. Now, there is no valid ex- 
cuse for not trying. ... 


Mary E. Ohm 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 


... As the author of one of the chap- 
ters of this book, I am naturally some- 
what prejudiced in its favor; but I feel 
that it is an epochal book. . . . 

Here are a few things worth mention- 
ing about it: 


1. It took over 200 people almost 
seven years to produce this book. This 
represents probably the most intensive 
study of any subject area that has ever 
been made. I haven't read all the other 
studies, but I'm willing to stake my 
professional reputation on this state- 
ment. What does this mean for the aver- 
age teacher who will be asked to read 
and study this book? Well, this repre- 
sents about the best thinking on the 
subject that you can find. There isn’t a 
single statement in the book that cannot 
be backed up by evidence. .. . 

2. This is based on studies of hun- 
dreds and probably thousands of reports 
of classroom situations. In the high 
schools of New York City I collected 
about 160 lessons in 1949 which I for- 
warded to the Commission. This is only 
a single city of our entire country. Can 
you imagine what was submitted as ex- 
amples of good practices? What mem- 
bers of the Commission did was to sift 
all these practices and come up with the 
best. The book rests on a firm founda- 
tion of good practice. It is not fancy 
theory. It has the know-how. . . . 

3. The book itself is not revoluiion- 
ary, but evolutionary. If you have read 
the earlier massive studies of the NCTE, 
you will have perceived the trends that 
are emphasized here. . . . 

4. This Curriculum report is not the 
last word in English curricula. The 
Commission does not want every ham- 
let and village to buy the book and set 
up a curriculum based on the recom- 
mendations. Rather does the Commis- 
sion wish each teacher of English and 
the language arts (called so in the ele- 
mentary grades) to think the problems 
through for himself... . Making a cur- 
riculum is not easy, and there are no 
short cuts. . . . Anybody who thinks that 
by reading this book he will be able to 
make a curriculum is either a fool or an 
idiot. The book is a starting-point. 

Joseph Mersand 

Long Island City (N. Y.) H. S. 
(President, New York State Council 
of Teachers of English) 





—That’s No Work for the Teacher! 


Teen Age Book Club —a unique plan to encourage student reading — is 
designed to be entirely operated by the student members 


Yes ... you can introduce your students to the pleasures 
of reading and guide them towards worthwhile books 
without adding to your teaching load! For the Teen 
Age Book Club—a highly successful plan to encourage 
student reading—is specially designed for schools and 
organized so that all details—ordering books, collecting 
payment from students, etc.—can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. Books provided 
by the Teen Age Book Club are 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
editions selected by reading experts for youth appeal 
and literary merit. 


r— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS — 5 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 


Please send me without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club 
together with free materials and a sample book 


Name 
School__.___ _Grade__— 


School Address 


BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 


Each month Club members choose from a list of 16 
popular titles, widely varied so that each can find a book 
suited to his or her age level. Books are provided for 
every age level, from upper elementary grades through 
senior high school. 
Novels 
Short Stories 
Science Fiction 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 


Mysteries Humor 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS 


Club members are not required to buy any specific num 
ber of books. They may buy as many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered during the year. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 

For every four books purchased, Club members may 
choose a free book at the end of the semester. 

FREE MATERIALS 


All materials for starting and operating a Club are sup- 
plied free. For a complete set of materials, including a 
sample book, mail coupon at the. left 





